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A RECITATION WITH FRESHMEN 



STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 



I have heard some secondary-school teachers remark that 
apparently strange things happened in college Freshman English. 
I am inclined to agree with them. We have our troubles. Let 
me reveal, not, I hope, too seriously, some of the arcana. 

The most dramatic moment in a recitation with Freshmen is 
not at the beginning of the quiz; nor at gripping moments in the 
lesson. It is that dreadful point in Time when the daily written 
paper is announced. The wretched youth look up, hoping that 
today, at least — even if tomorrow — it will not happen. It cannot, 
will not, must not, they seem to say. Has he no mercy? No 
compassion? Is his heart of flint ? But it does happen; it always 
does. The Hero as Tyrant walks to the board, seizes the crayon, 
and scrawls on the board the riddle of the Sphinx. Groans, cheers 
intervibrate in the classroom. There is a blessing of lucky stars; 
a cursing of misinformed room-mates; anathema, I gravely fear 
it, on Teacher himself; and quiet exultation in knowing the lesson. 
Teacher feels these currents, but he says nothing, for nothing is 
heard except the rasping of the trusty Watermen. 

Such is the daily written theme. It is — I quote these creative 
artists — a bore, a cloud of darkness, a brutality. But a year later 
the best and the worst students are commending it — for other 
Freshmen of course, but sincerely. They think it in retrospect a 
fair test. Like Carlyle's justice it prevails "in the long run." 
Like the five-set match in tennis the daily paper reveals the honest 
average of the performer's powers. In regularity is its strength. 
Appearing every day, it makes a fair appeal to a boy's sporting 
instinct; appearing at unknown intervals, the appeal is too great. 
Firmly associated with the bodily presence of the instructor as 
inevitable, it strengthens the evil human nature to regular prepara- 
tion. Then, too, the demand for terse and pointed writing is 
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something. To say nothing of the ecstasy of the rare reprieve. 
Think of the joy on a morning when this rite is omitted. "Nothing 
pleaseth like rare accidents." 

The papers safely garnered on Teacher's desk, the quiz begins. 
Now are come together (with apologies to Raleigh on Death) learn- 
ing and ignorance and indifference and sleep and craft and guile. 
What can you do with them ? Of these you are to create a recita- 
tion. You are to banish, if you can, into outer darkness the college 
newspaper, the last hour on the atom, the letter from Her; and 
your method is to indulge in the ancient habit of asking questions. 

The art of right questioning may be classed with Huxley's 
Unknowable, but certain experiments in the art are worth con- 
sideration. First of all, one hears, as a form of recitation, of 
colloquies between Teacher and student smooth-flowing as the 
tongue of Nestor; the rhythmic wisdom of Teacher broken only 
by a harmonious: "True, Socrates." This type of recitation 
can be best described as a Socratic dialogue. Buddha-Teacher 
speaks; there is silence; little arrows of interrogation shoot out 
from his lips; are epigrammatically answered; and are crowned 
with his apogee. The Socratic Buddha-Teacher recitation is really 
a lecture, adorned with reassuring comments from the students. 
It is unquestionably a work of art. I hasten to add that its glory 
does not descend upon me. But such recitations occur, and may 
be made a very definite ideal. 

Unfortunately the difficulty of such a recitation lies in the 
perverse questions which come from Teacher's lips — unexpectedly 
to him, too; and the equally startling answers from his disciples. 
You are on safe ground, if you give the right lead. Let me exagger- 
ate: "And the most dutiful of King Lear's daughters— was ? " You 
fix him with your glittering eye. Yes, you are safe — and you are 
also inane. Your recitation becomes a composite of "No, sir" and 
"Yes, sir." And we have good authority to the effect that "Aye" 
and "No" are not good divinity. What, to be utterly fanciful, 
if Teacher is not quite clear in his question? "Why," suppose 
him saying, "is the tragedy not inevitable?" The right answer 
to this is to refer Teacher to the west side of the Shakespeare shelf, 
where the pros and cons of this point are discussed in several 
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hundred volumes; or the answer is a downright: "I don't know, 
sir." And where is the limpid flow of language then? Teacher 
stops right there, and explains. I remember persecuting an expert 
on magnetos for a definition of a computator. He explained, but 
soon discovered he was dealing with a layman. " It — er — well," he 
finally said, hopelessly, "it does the right thing at the right time." 
Very like, indeed, the instructor in a Socratic recitation — theoreti- 
cally. Whether or not it is so practically I leave to you. I myself 
have had considerable trouble as a computator. 

Even experts in the Socratic recitation see its faults. One 
confessed to me that it was dangerously like the game of guess. 
For Socrates is thinking — isn't he ? — not of the student's difficulties, 
but of how to elicit the proper answer, of another stone for his 
temple. And the student in turn soon learns to accommodate 
him. The answer, right or wrong, and Teacher's answer — is his 
mental process. So that the recitation is a kind of stichomythia. 
There is adroit fencing, with the buttons on; and the prizes are 
for form and dexterity. This does not seem to many like education, 
the true meeting of mind and mind. 

Other instructors like to send out not one arrow — which too 
often has the fate of Longfellow's famous missile — but many; clouds 
of them Scythian-wise. They empty the quiver till the student 
looks like Saint Sebastian. They hope that a question will cause 
an answer, and that this answer will inspii e another question. Some 
do this with elaborate preparation. I have in mind a teacher who 
listed in advance the potential answers of his class. He devised 
his question; wrote down a dozen possible answers; framed 
questions from each of these alternates; and so on. Others rely 
more, like Edmund in King Lear, on their "invention." "In that 
hour it shall be given thee what ye shall say" — a law which has been 
seriously questioned by many teachers. The purpose of both is to 
let the recitation carry itself in the most vital direction. It is the 
aim of both to gather up at the end the scattered threads into some 
weave of unity, to create a few distinct impressions concerning the 
recitation; and, if possible, summarize the truths in the benedic- 
tion. Such a recitation is less finished certainly, but it is flexible; 
and may be blessed with spontaneity. The instructor learns his 
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student's difficulties, and may take time to mend them. Such a 
class becomes a confessional, even if somewhat under compulsion. 
Heights of understanding and abysses of ignorance are revealed. 
It is nearer, perhaps, the meeting of minds. 

Then there are other methods, used more rarely, and for the 
sake of variety. Something may even be said for the "what did 
he do next" type of recitation, that delight of the plodding student. 
Or the instructor may submit himself for examination on the 
lesson. This is the joy of the lazy who of course find nothing worth 
asking about, unless the teacher gently suggests: "If you do not 
ask me questions, I shall ask you." Another practice, with various 
results, is to seat students at the desk. They prepare the lecture; 
they teach the class. One by-product of this is their astounding 
frankness and severity toward each other, "Don't you think, 
James," I heard one student-instructor say to a man he was grilling, 
"that you are remarkably dumb ?" A still more exotic method of 
torture is the "recite" class. Teacher begins the hour with one 
threatening word: Recite. "On what, sir?" is the amazed reply. 
"Recite," you reiterate. "On what, sir?" "The lesson." Then 
follow tears of agony, drops of perspiration, halting speech. Then 
a long, deprecating, rambling, shame-faced oration. And from the 
others delight and laughter, till the horrid truth comes home to 
them: each man is to have his turn at this. Then fierce, silent, 
anxious preparation. 

Which of these methods is best to teach literature to Freshmen ? 
All of them perhaps. I merely said that I would indicate some of 
the things that have happened in Freshman English classrooms. 
But, to adapt the confession of a famous villain, more, much more 
might be said. How dull these things are in print! How alive 
when they happen in the classroom! I often think of them when 
friends offer comfort, saying: "Really, teaching must be monoto- 
nous." They don't understand. Every recitation is an adventure. 



